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From the Religious Magazine. 
THE FIRE SIDE. 
Article II. —Two Characters. 


Do you know Sarah Simpson? She is a round- 
faced, happy looking girl, and is often called Miss 
Obliging. What should we do without Sarah? [t 
is she who amuses the baby, when mother is busy, 
carries notes, delivers messages, runs up stairs, runs 
down stairs, and always seems to be at your service, 
There are many girls wlio admire the character of 
Miss Obliging, and endeavour to imitate it, for the 
sake of the credit such an individual gains. Susan 
Gordon, for instance, is very officious in company, 
or whenever she thinks her conduct wil] be admir- 
ed and noticed; but at home, how seldom it is, 
that she is really obliging. ‘The baby cries. Does 
Susan leave her play, and run to the cradle? The 
work-basket is up stairs, and mother is tired. Does 
Susan without being requested, go and get it? Oh 
no; on the contrary, I once heard the following 
conversation between Susan and her mother. 

Mother. Where can my thimble be? Oh! now I 
recollect, [ left it in the parlor. 

Susan, although reading an interesting book, 
heard all her mother said, and thought at first, she 
would go and fetch the thimble; but concluded on 
the whole, that the fire was too comfortable to be 
left, and so kept her seat. 

Mother. Susan my thimble is down stairs, on the 
mantlepiece; will you get it for me? 

Susan. Ob, dear! Can’t Mary go? I'm cold. 

Mother. It will take you but a moment; and be- 
sides, you know that I am to work on your dress. 

Susan. Well T'll goin a minute. Just as soon 
as I have finished this chapter. Only two more 
pages. ee | 

I have been acquainted with Sarah Simpson and 
Susan Gordon for several years, and have observed 
that the one grows more kind, more benevolent 
and more obliging; the other more unkind and un- 
pleasant. Sarah has acquired the habit of doing 
unto others as she would that others should do te 
her, and knows, by experience, the pleasure of con- 
ferring happiness. No one is afraid of calling upon 
Sarah, to do an errand, or confer a favor; for it is 
well known that she always delights to oblige her 
friends. Did I say always? No, sometimes she 
would rather be excused from leaving her work or 
play, to oblige other people, but after a few mo- 
ments’ thought, intlination yields to duty, and Sa- 
rah still maintains the character of Miss Obliging. 

But Susan Gordon is all selfisimess. I should al- 
most as soon think of calling upon a miser for relief, 
in distress, as to request assistance of Susan Gor- 
don, in a case where it required the least benevol- 
ence on her part. And if, perchance, she should do 
you a favor, the parade and talk she makes about it 
is really disgusting. 

“Susan, when you 


; go to school, will you take 
this note to Mr. B’s?” ; 





“Why I don’t think,” replies Susan, “that I shall 
have time this morning; but perhaps I shall if | walk 
very fast.” . 

Then, after spending several minutes talking a- 
bout the note, takes it and delivers it as she yoes 
to school. When she returns home, you are obliged 
to listen to another recital of the trouble it oceasion- 
ed her, and how she was late at sclivol, tired and 
out of breath. You thank her a thousand times for 
doing the errand, but resolve that you will never 
again lay yourself under obligations to Susan Gor- 
don. 





From Peier Parley’s ‘Tales of Asia. 
RELIGION OF THE HINDOOs. 


The religion of the Hindoos is very curious. By 
this the people are divided into four classes, or 
castes. ‘I'he first class are called bramins. ‘They 
are generally priests, and have the charge of reli- 
gious matters. ‘The second class are soldiers. The 
third class are the husbandmen and merchants. 
The fourth class are common laborers in various em- 
ployments. 

Now, the people of these four different classes 
never marry with each other. ‘They do not live nor 
eat together. The three under castes are obliged 
to pay the most profound reverence to the bramuns. 
The people of the fourth caste are required to serve 
the bramins without pay, and prostrate themselves 
before them whenever they meet. 

A man who had been to Calcutta, which isa great 
town in Hindoostan, once told me, that, while there, 
he knew a little fellow who was clerk in some 
store, He was, however, a bramin. Near by there 
was a very rich Hindoo merchant, who belonged to 
one of the under castes. Very often these two met 
each other, and on all occasions the rich old Hin- 
doo merchant was obliged to make the most pro- 
found reverence to the little bramin. 

The Hindoos have a great many idols, and wor- 
ship a great many different geds. Some of these 
they imagine to be good, and some evil beings. 
They have a great many temples, and spend a great 
deal of time in the various services of religion. Yet 
it is remarkable, that the tendency of their devotion 
is not to make them virtuous. 

The religion of Jesus Christ teaches men to do to 
others as they would have others do tothem. It 
teaches them to love truth, to practice charity, and 
do good to all mankind. It teaches them to avoid 
lying, cruelty injustice, and bearing false witness 
against a neighbour. All these things are earnest- 
ly taught by the Bible. 

But the religion of the Hindoos teaches not these 
things. It telis them if they will practice certain 
ceremonies, drown their children in the rivers, allow 
themse]ves to be buried alive in the earth, tear their 
bodies with hooks, cut their flesh with knives, and 
other things like these, that their gods will then look 
upon them with favor. 

How much happier are we, who possess the true 
gospel, than these Hindoos, whose minds are dark- 
ened by a false religion. It is impossible for any 
kind hearted person to consider the state of these 
Hindoos, without wishing that they might be bless- 
ed with a knowledge of the Bible. They are nat- 
urally an amiable and interesting people, but have 
the misfortune to be subject to the worst.of all hea- 
then superstitions. 

A great many missionaries have been sent to them, 
who have endeavoured to make them acquainted 





with the Bible. Their success has not been so 
great as we could have wished, but we may still 
hope, that this part of the human family may yet be- 
come acquainted with that salvation whieh is brought 
to light by the gospel. 

One thing is certain, our religion isithe best gift 
which God has imparted to man, and the diffusion 
of it among ignorant nations is one of the highest 
and noblest enterprises to which a mag can devote 
himself, 

I have told you that the British have large posess- 
ions in Hindoostan. Calcutta is a very large town, 
where a great many English people live, and where 
many of the houses are built after the European 
fashion. 

A great many vessels are constantly passing and 
repassing between England and Caleutta. Many ves- 
sels go from this country to trade at that place. 
These vessels bring from thence silk and eotton goods, 
Cashmere shawls, spices, gums, and many other 
things. 

The British have a great many soldiers in India 
They have conquored certain parts of India, and 
hold the people subject to them. They have also 
contrived to make many of the chiefs or princes, 
who rule over the people in various parts of Hin- 
doostan, dependant upon them. 

They receive a great deal of money from these 
princes. They have in fact the almost entire do- 
minion of the whole of Hindoostan, and since the 
war in the Burman Empire, which I told you of, 
they have great power in that kingdom also, 


THE Cow. 

The Cow may be placed at the head of all quad- 
rupeds for usefulness to man. ‘There is no part of 
the cow but what is of some use. Her milk consti- 
tutes one of the most important parts of food. Her 
flesh makes excellent beef; of her horns are made 
combs, knife handles, &c.; of her skin is made lea- 
ther; and from the Cow we get the matter, for kine 
| pock inocculation, an excellent preventive of the 
small pox. Ler blood is used in a great variety of 
ways; of her hoofs we make glue. 

There are many breeds of cattle, some being 
preferable to others. The breeding of cattle is one 
of the principal branches of agriculture. Animals 
of this kind are found in almost all countries; when 
America was first discovered, this animal was un- 
known here; it was introduced by Europeans, and 
now there are innumerable numbers of wild cows 
and bulls in South America, and Mexico, which are 
hunted only for their hides. They are taken as 
wild horses are in Arabia; and other wild animals, by 
a rope called a lasso which is thrown over their 
heads by men on hors -vack. 


It is strange, that children and even men, will 
treat this useful animal so badly; I have seen men 
throw stones, and clubs at the cow and beat her 
with whips and sticks; I have seen boys chase and 
throw stones at her; now it seems to me, if their 
hearts were not very hard, they could not do such 
things; they could not treat this most useful ani- 
mal so unmercifully.—Jurenile Watchman. 


Avtvmn is the time when fruit is gathered--the 
fruit shows what the tree was that it came from, so 
our actions and conduct shows what we are. Christ 
said, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Youth's Friend. 
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BAD BOOKS. 

Although it is an excellent thing for little chil- 
dren to read, yet there are a great many bad books 
that they ought not to read. You must not think 
that every thing you see, in a book, or a paper, is 
certainly true, nor that it is good, and ought to be 
loved and followed, because it is printed. You 
know there are a great many bad men, who tell 
lies, and talk bad words. And so there are a great 
many bad men who write and print lies, and make 
books full of bad words and wicked advice. 

You know that bad boys are bad company. Just 
so, bad books or bad newspapers are bad company. 
It is just as wicked to write or print wicked things, 
as it is to talk wicked things, And there isas much 
danger that bad books and bad papers will make 
people bad, as there is that bad company will make 
them bad. 

Now, a great many parents and teachers never 
seem to think of this. ‘hey are greatly pleased to 
see children read, but scarcely ever ask or think 
what they read. 

There was acertain father who had a son, and 
took a great deal of pains to teach him good things. 
But he had some books which told stones of men 
who were robbers and pirates, who had ships, and 
men, and swords, and guns, and fought and killed 
people. And the story was told so prettily, that it 
made the little boy think it was a fine thing to bea 
robber! So when he became a man, he went and 
became a robber, and was taken, and tried, and 
hanged, And his father wondered why his son be- 
came so wicked! 

Now, children, be careful what you read; wheth- 
er your parents are careful or not, 

The Sunday-school Union spends a great deal of 
money, and takes a great deal of pains to prepare 
proper books for young people. Several ladies and 
gentlemen to whom God has given good talents, 
spend much time in writing such books as may be 
pleasing to children, and at the same time teach 
them how they may live and die in the favour of 
God, and go to heaven after death. Other kind 
friends give money to print these books, and send 
them out through the land. Lest year the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union spent no less than sixty- 
five thousand dollars for preparing books for Sun- 
day-schools. 

While we thank those who give their money for 
this purpose, let us praise the Lord who has put it 
into their hearts to care for the souls of children.—-1b. 


Passing along the streets of ourcity afew Sabbaths 
since, a father with his boy about five years of age 
were walking along, when the boy observed another 
one whistling. Papa,says he, is it not wicked to whis- 
tle Sundays? This boy I trast was brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. If every youth 
thought as much of the 4th commanmentas did this 
one, we should see our Sabbath Schools crowded 
and multitudes of youth flocking to the Redeemer. 
~-Juvenile Watchman. 





FOOT OF THE FLY AND WALRUS. 

Have any of my young readers ever wondered 
how it is that a fly can walk straight up a pane of 
glass, and even on the ceiling with its back down- 
wards, without danger of falling? Although every 
body knows the fact, the reason of it puzzled very 
learned men for many years. Now it is known, 
that the foot of the fly is of a soft substance, and 
can be squeezed close to a smooth surface, when it 
sticks fast, just like the leather sucker, as it is called, 
which boys use for lifting up stones. This is caused 
by the air pressing on the outside, when there is no 
ar under it to resist the pressure. It is remarkable 
that the hnyge Walrus has its feet made in the same 
manner, which enables it to climb up and hold fasi 
on the smooth ice. Letus admire the wisdom and 
goodness of God,who has made all things to answer 
the end for which they were created — Youth's Friend. 





ANECDOTE OF A HEATHEN BOY. 

A heathen boy, having been some time in one of 
the missionary schools in India, and having read the 
gospels, became convinced that his own religion 
was sinful. On his father taking him to an idol 
feast, he refused to bow to the idol; and being ask- 
ed the reason, said that it was impossible that a 
wooden image could be God. His father by vio- 
lence made him bow, and as they went home, re- 
proved him; upon which the boy said, “vou made 
me bow to that idol by beating me—but [ did not 
bow in my heart, and if you cut me to pieces, you 
shall never again make me bow to an idol.” His 
father immediately took the boy away from school, 
but he steals to the schoolmaster’s house, whenever 
he can, to read the Scriptures. He being a good 
man, lends the boy a light to read by, and while 
others are at rest, this little fellow often runs away, 
and sits up at night to read the Bible. 

Youth’s Friend. 
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NEW PUBLISHER. 

The readers of the Child’s Newspaper, will see by looking 
at the top of the first page that Mr. Ext 'Tavcor, of Cincinna- 
ti, now publishes their paper. Messrs. Corey and Fairbank, 
were sorry to part with it, but their business was so large that 
they were afraid they would neglect the Child’s Newspaper, so 
they sold it to a good man who has more time to tend to it, 
Mr. Taylor loves children, and he will spare no pains to get a 
Child’s Newspaper into every family in the West. 

Subseribers will send their names to Mr. Eli Taylor, 186 
Main Sweet, Cincinnati. 


A SHORT ABSENCE. 

Mr. Brainerd the Editor of this paper left Cincinnati last 
Wednesday to visit the East. If Providence permits be will 
go up the Ohio to Pittsburgh, and then over across the moun- 
tains to Philadelphia. At Philadelphia he will get into a 
steam Boat and go up the Delaware to ‘T'renton, N. J. and 
then take the Stage to Brunswick, and embark on the steam 
Boat again, and go down the Raritan to New York. ‘Then he 
will sail up the Eludson to Albany, and then take the stage 
or canal Boat to Buffalo. Then he will get on board of asteam 
Boat and come to Cleaviand in Ohio, and from thence come in 
the stage to Cincinnati. He expects to be home in two months- 
While absent he means to write some letters to the children of | 
the Sabbath School in the fourth Presbyterian church in Cin- 
cinnati, ‘These letters wil! be published in the “Child’s News- 
paper.” 





For the Child’s Newspaper, 
THE WAY TO DO GOOD. 

Mr, Editor,—-1 was pleased to see in your paper a notice 
of the contributions made at the school at Walnut Hills, to~ 
wards printing uacts forChina. It proves that children, when 
they try, can give something to aid in spreading the knowledge 
of God in the earth. Many young persons think, that what 
they are able to contribute to benevolent objects, is so little, it 
cannot be of any service. But it is the kind intention that God 
approves; and though a child can cast but a few cents into the 
treasury of the Lord, if it be the fruits of self-denial, and is 
given with cheerfulness, itis pleasing in his eyes. I remember 
reading a short time since an anecdote of a poor boy, who 
wished to assist in sending Bibles to the heathen, but having ne 
money, to procure a little, he made cabbage nets, which he sold 
for six cents a piece. On selling one to a gentleman, who 
asked him what he would do with the money, the boy told him, 
and added—* You know, sir, it may pay for printing one side 
of a leaf of a Bible.” The gentleman said to him, “you are a 
good boy, there are six cents for you to send for the Bibles, 
and there are six cents for yourself.” ‘* No Sir” exclaimed 
the boy, “do send it all, perhaps it will pay for printing both 
sides!” 

If children would deny themselves many little things of 
which they would feel the Joss but little, they would be able to 
give much more tosend Bibles to the heathen, than this little 





boy did. How many ef your young readers cin imitate the 


example of those two girls, mentioned in your paper a few 
weeks since, who parted with sugar, and tea anc coffee too, 
that they might be enabled to give more to send Bibles ang 
Tracts to those who never heard of the Saviour? If they can. 
net do this, are there not many other things which they can 
deny themselves, through love to the souls of perishing heathen 2 
If they wish to know how they can do this, I will tell them 
what other young persons have done. 

At Madras, in India, there were some little children in the 
school, who had received the benefit of religious instruction, 
and were desirous to do something to send the gospel to others - 
but they had no money, and they resolved to deny themselves 
oue dinner each in the week, that the money it cost might be 
given tothe Madras Tract Society. One pagoda, in value 
two dollars, was sent as the result of their self-denial and zea} 
in the cause of the Redeemer. 

I once read of a lady, who, wishing to make children useful, 
promised her little brother a penny for every mouse he caught, 
without putting it to bodily pain. Every penny was to be 
given to the Tract Society. So he went to work in eamest, 


with several kinds of traps, and soon had one set at every 
mouse-hole in the house. ‘There were not so many mice as 


he expected on the premises, silly enough to be caught. Bur 
when he was fortunate enough to secure a little prisoner, he 
would come to his sister holding up the trap, saying, “ Here, 
sister, is another little mouse for the Tract Society; a penny, 
if you please.” ‘The pennies were always given, and in this 
way he earned as much as’half a dollar, which was sent to the 
Tract Society, by his own request. 

‘These are sweet examples of youthful ingenuity and zea} in 
the cause of Christ: and, Mr. Editor, do you not think the 
youthful readers of your paper, can make like denials, and use 
the same exertions and feel the same pleasure in doing good? 
Tell them to try, remembering that “*God loveth a cheerf.! 
giver.” F, 





We thank our respected correspondent, E. N. §., for the 
following well-supported and instructive dialogue, and would 
recommend its careful perusal to many grown up, as well as 
little children——not forgetting to take to ourselves a due por- 
tion of its wholesome admonition. 


For the Child's Newspaper. 

O father, says little Mary Ann, Mr. Smith, who cived ar 
Uncle William’s yesterday, said he was almost dead with the 
dyspepsy : what gave him the dyspepsy, father? 

Father. Why, my child, it was cruelty to his servants. 
He has been a great tyrant, I fear. 

Child. But, father, he is a poor man, and has no servants. 

F. Yes, my child, he has many excellent servants, and so 
have you, and you ought to take good care of them, and see 
that they are never abused, 

C. Why, father, what do you mean? I have no servants. 

F, Go and pick up that pin on the floor, my child, and 
bring it ta me, and then I'll tell you what I mean. 

C. Well, father, here is the pin. 

F. Ab! who carried you to the pin? 

C. Why, nobody—I walked on iy feet. 

F, Well, surely your feet are very good servants then; 
and who picked the pin up for you? 

C. I picked it up with my fingers. 

F. Well, your fingers must be good servants, too, then. 
Now, as you have such good servants as to carry you wherever 
you want to go, and pick up whatever you want to bring to 
me; I wish you would go down to the store, and pick up a 
barrel of flour, and bring it home, for we are out of flour. 

C. Why father, Ican’t do that. The barrel is too larce: 
I can’t lift it. 

F, Well, then, go into the kitchen, and pick up a coal of 
fire, and bring it to me. I want to kindle a fire in my room. 

C. Why, father, I can’t do that—it would burn my fingers. 
My fingers are too weak to bring you the barrel of flour; and 
they were never made to handle fire, without getting burt. 

F. Well, my child, would it not be cruel for you to go 
and mash your fingers all to pieces, or cut them off, because 
they wont do what they were never made todo? Now, you 
have other good servants. Your eyes and ears are good ser- 
vants; for, without them, you could neither see me, nor hear 
me speak. Your teeth are good servants, for they masticate 
your food, and fit it for the stomach—(now, if you don’t know 
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the meaning of the word masticate, you must look at your dic- 
tionary, or ask what it means.) Now, because your teeth are 
good and efficient servants, to do whatever they were made to 
do; would you not be a cruel tyrant to go and knock them all 
out of your head, because they refused to chew marbles or 
crack wallnuts? 

C. Yes, father; but that is not what gave Mr. Smith the 
dyspepsy ; for he has not knocked his teeth out, for I saw them 
in his head. 

F. When did you see them? 

C. Why at dinner—when he was eating the turkey, and 
the beaf-steak, and mutton, and fish, and oysters-—and when 
he smacked his lips so, and praised aunt’s turtle soup— and 
when he ate of the mince-pies, and apple-pies, and custards, 
and sweet-meats—and when he drank his wine, and ate the 
almonds, and raisins, and pine-apples-—and when he put his 
quid of tobacco in his mouth, after dinner, and every time he 
spit, and when he smoked his cigar. Indee:, father, I had an 
opportunity of seeing his teeth at any time, for they were al- 
ways uncovered, and always busy. 

F. Well, my child, he must have a good set of servants in 
his mouth; and it’s weil they are made of bone, or they could 
not stand so much hard labour. But Jet me tell you, that the 
same wise and holy God, who placed those faithful servants, 
called teeth, in his mouth, has placed another set of servants, 
in and around his chest, or stomach, called powers of diges- 
tion. It is the duty of these servants, to take the food, after 
it has passed through the teeth, and work it all over again, and 
grind it into the finest particles, and then make it into a kind 
of fluid, and distribute it into all parts of the system—some to 
increase the blood, some the boves, and some the flesh; and 
thus these servants are the most industrious and laborious se 
vants that belong to our bodies. They are always at work, 
night and day, whether we are asleep or awake. And they 
are the most useful, for without them we could notlive. Now, 
we might lose our hands, feet, eyes, ears, or even our teeth, 

and still we could live; but if these digestive powers die, we 
must die, too. They are also the most delicate little servants 
that we have; it requires a great deal of attention and care, or 
they will get injured. And now, my child, I want you to re- 
member that it is cruelty to these servants that causes the 
dyspepsy. 

C+ Well, father, I wish you would tell me more about 
this, for I would not injure one of those industrious little ser- 
vants for all the world-—for it would be wicked, would it not 
father? 

F. Yes, very wicked, and next week, when I have more 
time, I will tell you how to treat them, that they may not be 
injured. E. N.S. 














From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
THE EVENING WALK. 

“Henry,” said Mr. Morden to his son, as they 
were returning from a visit to an aged pensioner 
on his bounty, “are you unwell this evening?— 
Why are you so unusually silent?” “No, dear 
papa, I thank you, I was only thinking;” and he 
attempted to rise into his ordinary flow of spirits, 
but they had scarcely reached the corner of the 
field, before he was again walking silently on before, 
pulling to pieces a bunch of violets he had gathered. 

“When you have finished your work of des- 
truction, my dear,” said Mr. M. smiling, “ per- 
haps you will let me have a share in your meditations.” 

* Papa,” said he, “I was thinking of Mrs. 
Morris.” “In what a calm and peaceful state of 
mind she seemed this evening.” His father re- 
plied —* her sun is going down like the bright orb 
yonder, without a cloud—with what an affection- 
ate glow of feeling, the aged saint placed her 
hand on your head and gave you her blessing.” 

“She did indeed, papa;” said Henry—his eyes 
filling with tears of emotion. 

“This morning, as | Jay awake, before Sarah 
knocked at my door to tell me it was time to rise, 
I was thinking of what Mrs. M. said the last time 
we went to see her—that she was very happy, for 
she knew she was going to heaven, and there she 
should always be praising and worshipping God.” 
* Well, my dear, and do you not think it will be 


the greatest enjoyment she can conceive of?”— 
“Yes, papa;” he added in a hesitating manner, 
“but when we are at church, and | am hearing the 
clergyman speak of the dear Redeemer—when they 
sing so sweetly, and when we join in prayer—I 
seem very happy, but I soon get tired, not of it you 
know, but tired with it; atid this morning | was 
almost ready to think that heaven could not be 
such a very happy place—if they never leave off 
worship there; but I know it was wicked, papa, and 
it is this,” he continued, hanging down his head, 
and coloring deeply, “it is this that has made me 
so melancholy.” 

“ My dear child,” said his father, “the reason 
that we cannot worship God without weariness 
here, is that our bodies are frail and impaired by 
the fall—-as our Lord said to his disciples, * The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak ;”"—but if we 
go to heaven, all this weakness, which is the con- 
sequence of sin, will be taken away, and our spirits 
will, at the resurrection, be united to perfect 
bodies, which will be able to serve Giod perfectly.” 

“I did not think of that,” said Henry, “and 
that is what is meant by those verses of tlhe beau- 
tiful chapter which was read at my cousin William's 
funeral,—‘It is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power, &c.” “Yes,” said Mr. M., “this is fresh 
proof that the Bible is not like any human produc- 
tion—the best uninspired work at the second or 
third perusal grows familiar, and olien uninteresting, 
but here ‘you may read again, and again, and still 
find something new; like the splendid double re- 
fracting crystals we were examining this morning, 
each truth only requires to be placed in some pecu- 
liar point of view, and a thousand beauties appear, 
which were undiscovered before.” “ But, papa, do 
you think there will be nothing in heaven but 
praising God?” “We are told but little in the 
Scriptures of the nature of the state of blessedness; 
indeed it would be impossible for language to give 
an adequate idea of things beyond our comprelien- 
sion, but from what accounts are given us, we may, 
[ think, without any unjustifiable flight of fancy, 
conclude that it will be a place of employment, as 
well as enjoyment. It is said, * They serve (not 
merely praise, but serve) him day and night in his 
temple.’ All the powers of our minds will there 
be strengthened and sanctified, and no doubt they 
will be all called into exercise, ‘The Christian, 
under the influences of the Holy Spirit here, longs 
and strives to obey the commands of God, but finds 
he has a wicked heart, and when he would do good, 
evil is present with him—-but there all sin will be 
for ever taken away, and the service of God will 
constitute his highest happiness, as his inability to 
obey God perfectly here, caused his greatest sor- 
row. Perhaps glorified saints may be employed 
as ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation. And 
what a source of pleasure it must be to convey to 
the minds of those on earth the consolations they 
need----to watch over and assist them, and to guide 
their departing spirits to the mansions prepared for 
them.” 

“ This reminds me, papa, that when you sent me 
to Matloc with a letter for Mr. C——— , and I fell 
and sprained my ancle, | was sure you would not 
be angry with me for returning without taking it, as 
it was an accident, but, 1 knew you would be sorry 
it had not reached him, as it was of great impor- 
tance ; and I wished a hundred times I had not fallen, 
and this made me turn and turn again to try to go, 
though I could not.” 

“True, my dear boy, the comparison is just. 
*Tis so that the Christian; when walking in the ways 
of righteousness, often stumbles and falls; but in 
heaven he will never be faint or weary, and will on- 
ly return from the discharge of some delightful com- 
mission, to see the countenance cf his gracious Sa- 
viour beaming on him, and to hear him say—* Well 
done, good and faithful servant.’ ” 


pa?” said Henry, who now seemed warmly interest- 
ed. “Increase of knowledge will, no doubt, be an- 
other source of bliss, replied Mr. Morden. “ We 
shall there know more of the goodness, power, and 
holiness of God—we shall see all the ways of his 
providence clearly, and shall thus be continually 
gaining fresh reasons to love him more. When M: 

L——,, the missionary, passed the evening wit! 
us last week, were you not delighted to hear what 
he told us of the conversion of the heathen, and of 
their forsaking their idols for the worship of God?” 

“T was indeed, papa, it seemed as if I could have 
staid up all night without being tired, to listen to 
him.” 

“ Well, my dear, the inhabitants of heaven have 
these tidings more frequently, and more fully than 
we. It is said the angels rejoice over one sinner 
that repenteth; and will not the saints rejoice also?” 

* | have just thought of another source of pleasure, 
papa, | heard you say that people will know their 
friends in glory, and will it not be delightful to sit 
and talk together about all that happened to then 
while they were on earth, and how the Redeemer 
brought them safely thither? It will be something 
like our winter evenings, only far more happy, when 
you and mamma sit round the fire side, and tel! me 
what you did when you were young, and how God 
first made you love to think and talk of him, and to 
seek his mercy, and to love and serve the Lord Je 
sus Christ. 





WHAT IS THE USE OF THE BIBLE. 

A Jittle boy had often amused himself by looking 
over the pictures of a large Bible; and his mother one 
day said to him, “John, do you know the use of the 
Bible?” He said, “No mother.” “Then, John, 
be sure you ask your father,” was the advice his 
mother gave him. Soon afterwards, when his fath- 
er carne home, John ran up to him, and said, * ! 
should like to know, father, what is the use of the 
Bible?” His father said, “Ill tell you another 
time, John.” The boy appeared disappointed, and 
walked away, wondering why his father did not an- 
swer his question directly. A few days afterwards, 
John’s father called him, and said, “John, | am go 
ing to take a walk, should you like to go with me?!” 
“Yes, father, that I should,” said John. So the 
father put on his hat, and John put on his cap, and 
they both went outtogether. ‘They walked along 
the street, and turned down a lane, on which the 
father suddenly stopped, and knocked at the door 
ofa poor man’s house. The door was soon open- 
ed, and the father went up stairs, followed by John, 
into a room, where there was a woman lying very 
ill in bed, John’s father began to talk to the poor 
afflicted woman, who said that she had suffered a 
great deal of pain, but hoped that she was resigned 
to the will ofGod. “ Do you think,” says the fath- 
er, “that God does right to permit you to feel so 
much pain?” “Oh yes,” answered the woman; 
“for God is my heavenly Father, who loves me, 
and I am sure that one who loves me so much, would 
not permit me to suffer as I do, if it were not for 
my good.” He then said, “ How is it that you find 
your sufferings do you good?” She replied, “ My 
sufferings are good for my soul, they make me more 
humble, more patient; they make me feel the valu: 
of the Saviour more, and they make me pray more, 
and I ain sure all this is good forme.” John had 
been very attentive to this conversation, and the 
tears stood in his eycs while the afflicted woman 
was talking. His father looked at him, and then he 
said to the woman, “ My woman, can you tell 
me what is the use of the Bible?” In an instant 
John cast his eyes towards the woman, while his 
face showed that he was extremely eager to hear her 
answer. The woman with a stronger voice than be- 
fore, said, “ Oh, Sir, the Bible has been my comfort 
in my affliction.” “There John,” said his father, 
“now you know the use of the Bible; it can give us 








“Can you tell me any thing more of heaven, pa- 


comfort when we most need it. 
London Teacher's Offering. 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 
"Through thin fleecy clouds, the sun beamed bright, 
When young Elien was ptomised a ride; 
But glittering rain drops soon fell :-~at the sight 
Disappointed, she pouted and cried. 


Do sunny April showers make May flowers? 
She said, while tears of auger fell fast; 
George says they dot— Mother is that trae? 

I wish showery April was past! 


Showers nourish the roots of flowers and trees, 
Said her mother, and thus aid to bring 

The buds that unfold, and scent every breeze, 
On which the blue bird, in. May, moves its wing. 


My Ellen, you are in the spring of your years, 

. Your life's April of sunshine and showers; 

But the falling of pettish or passionate tears, 
Will not nourish good fruit, buds, nor flowers. 


Discontent and ill humour are like ugly weeds, 
And are strengthened by fretful tear drops ; 
Bat. no pleasing bloom, you know, ever proceeds 

From such useless aud troublesome crops. 


Tears of sorrow for sin, down your cheeks should roll, 
For the sunshine of grace, you should pray, 

That piety’s bud may be formed in your soul, 
And unfolding, may never decay, 


That pardoned and purified, Jesus may bring 
You, at death toa home in His skies; 

Where redeemed ones have joy, in a cloudless spring, 
An: all tear drops are wiped from theireyes, A. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


I saw a little girl 
With half uncover’d form; 
And marvell’d why she wander'd thus, 
Amid the winter-storm ; 
They said her mother drank 
What took her sense away ; 
And so she let her children go 
Hungry and cold all day. 


I saw them lead a man 
To prison for his crime, 

Where solitude and punishment, 
Aud labor mark the time ; 

And as they forc’d him thro’ the gates, 
Unwillingly along, 

They told me ’twas Lnemperance 
That made him do the wrong. 


I saw a woman weep, 
As though her heart would break ; 
She eaid ber husband drank too much 
Of what he should not take; 
I saw an unfrequented mound, 
Where weeds and brambles wave; 
They said wo tear had fallen there, 
It was a drunkard’s grave. 


They said these were not al! 
The risks the intem)erate run; 

For there was danger lest the soul 
Be evermore undone. 

Water is very sweet and pure, 
And beautiful to see, 

And since it cannot do us harm, 
It is the drink for me. 





vom the Moral Lyceum. 
FIERY FLYING SERPENTS. 

A species of Fiery Flying Serpents has lately 
been discovered in America, more pernicious than 
any ever heard of in Egypt or Arabia. They exist 
in a great variety of fluids, and turn them to a red- 
dish color, especially. when they become old. Be- 
cause they are in themselves invisible, they have 
been called Spirits. ‘They are full of venom.-- 
When they first enter a house, only a few will go, 
enough to filla vial or a small bottle; when quite 
familiar, they will increase, and occupy a flask or 
whole barrel. First they mingle with water and su- 
gar, Which some one will drink; and they put such 
a pleasing sensation in the mouth that the individ- 
ual soon acquires a great fondness for them, and 
will drink the pure liquid in which they live. Now 
1s the time they bite like a Serpent and sting like 
an adder. With their forked tongues they pierce 


all the inside of the mouth and throat, and stomach, 
and infuse their poison--a show, but fatal poison, 
into all his blood. And having bodies exceeding- 
ly attenuated, they fly into the upper story and come 
out all over the face, covering it with red blotches; 
and whole flocks of them will come out in the eyes, 
and there sit and flap their fiery wings day and night, 
and the eyes look as if they were just ready to flame. 
Sometimes they appear to have as bad effects as if 
aman wete possessed with devils. ‘They make him 
so exceedingly fierce, it is dangerous even to pass 
by him, and on the least provocation he will curse 
his best friend, and blaspheme the King of Heaven. 
It is time some desperate effort was made for their 
utter extermination. Shall we see 30,000 of our 
fellow citizens slain by them annually, and feel no 
enmity? Leaving the grass and dusty food of com- 
mon snakes, they have the impudence to come into 
our shops, and even into parlors, not hermetically 
sealed against them, and there brandish their forked 
tongues in contempt of our meanness. Where is 
the dignity of our nature? Ladies search your clos- 
ets and sideboards, and see if these abominable lit- 
tle pests have not slipped into a vial or decanter. If 
you find any, show them no mercy, but shake them 
into the fire as the Apostle did the viper. Gentle- 
men search your shops and cellars. If you find a 
frightful nest of them filling a barrel, call for help, 
bung them up, roll them out, get the boys to make 
a large fire, roll the barrel close aud pull out the 
spile, that they may run straight into the fire, and 
be very careful lest any escape. They deserve to 
be consumed in unquenchable fire, for they have 
been tormenting us and our fathers for years, and 
have shown us no mercy. 





CRUELTIES OF HEATHENISM. 

We are unwilling to give pain to our deat little 
readers, by any thing we write for them; but it is 
right they should know something of the misery of 
their fellow-creatures, that they may learn to be 
thankful for the gospel of Jesus Christ, and to pity 
and pray for those who are in the darkness of hea- 
thenism. With this view we present them with the 
following account, written by an English missionary 
in India. How true is it that “ the dark places of 
the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” 

“The crowd had been collecting all night: at 
daybreak the road leading tothe temple was crowd- 
ed with native carriages and people on foot. 

“On my way to the temple, the first object I no- 
ticed was a very old woman, stretched on her back, 
and her face, which was painted white, exposed to 
the glare of the sun. A few paces from this old 
woman, lay a stout, hearty man in the midst of a 
bundle of sharp thorns; he was crying aloud to his 
gods. My attention was next arrested by six chil- 
dren, who seemed to be worshipping a man; they 
sang beautifully, and waved their hands in the most 
graceful manner. I next passed on to a child with 
its eyes recently torn out; in this state its wretched 
mother was exposing it naked to the blaze of the 
sun. Not far from this was another child with its 
eyes torn out, and all its limbs twisted: another was 
laid upon thorns; one, a boy of about six years of 
age, had his legs turned ypwards, from the hip-joints 
to his head. After these, I saw many with their 
limbs out of joint, their bones nearly all broken, and 
their eyes out; and not a few infants but apparently 
new-born, Going toward the temple, | saw a man 
dragging his body «long the ground by means of his 
hands: many were walking on spikes; and some 
were lying exposed to the sun, and howling till they 
were bathed in sweat. 

“ Having seen the idols enter the temple in tri- 
umph, [ took another direction. New scenes of 
misery presented themselves on every hand. One 
man’s arms had been thrust under the skin of his 
back in infancy, and he appeared now to be without 








arms. A second was stretched at full length on his 


ae 


back, with his face covered with mud. A third 
with a knife in his hand, was covered with gore. 
his matted locks were already soaked with blood. 
and I saw him add new gashes to his face. One 
old painted wretch, walking on spikes, blessed the 
children of those who gave him money, by touching 
them on their eyes and faces. 

“ These are only a part of the shocking scenes. 
I used to think that a few such cases might exist: 
but here I met with them at every step.” 





MOUNT TABOR. 

Tabor or Tor is a large limestone mountain, ris- 
ing in grandeur above the plain of Esdraelon or 
Jezreel, in Galilee, about six miles from Nazareth. 
Its shape is that of a truncated cone, or a sugar- 
loaf, with the top cutoff. It is about three thou- 
sand feet above the level of the plain; but the wind- 
ing road by which travellers ascend, is about three 
miles. It has a very rich soil, and is clothed with 
verdure. It has a great variety of fragrant plants 
and flowers, and is covered on all sides but the 
south with groves of oak, where the Arab hunters 
often resort in pursuit of red partridges and wild 
boars. On the top is a plain of an oval shape, 
on which are the remains of fortifications. This 
summit appears to have been once surrounded by a 
very strong wall, close to the precipice, built by Jo- 
sephus, the Jewish commander, against the inroads 
of the Romans. There are a great number of cis- 
terns under ground, for preserving rain-water. 

During summer, Mount Tabor is covered in the 
morning with thick clouds, which disperse towards 
noon. Very heavy dews fall during the night. The 
prospect from this mountain is very extensive, and 
very delightful. On the north-west a part of the 
blue surface of the Mediterranean may be seen. 
On the south and south-east, it is surrounded by the 
beautiful and cultivated plains of Esdraelon and Ga- 
lilee. On the east may be seen the mountains of 
Gilboa, where Saul ended his wicked career on his 
own sword. On the north-east thé sea of Tiberius 
fills the hollow of a deep valley; and its light blee 
waters form a beautiful contrast to the dark brown 
shades of the barren hills with which it is surrounded. 

Mount Tabor is supposed to be the mountain on 
which our Lord was transfigured, when he display- 
ed his divine glory to the admiring view of Peter, 
James, and John. This, however, is far from being 
certian. On this mountain, Birak collected his 
army of ten thousand men, when he was preparing 
to engage with Sisera. ‘The river Kishon, on the 
banks of which Barak gained such an important vic- 
tory, rises at the foot of this mountain. ‘The beau- 
tiful plain adjoining to Mount Tabor has been the 
chosen place for encampments and battles from the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians, to 
those of Napoleon Buonaparte. For in 179,a 
most destructive battle was fought there between 
the French and the Turks, in which the latter were 
defeated with the loss uf several thousand men.— 
Youth's Friend. 


EFFECTS OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

A Sunday-school was once commenced in a room 
over a grocery and tavern. At first the customers 
of the shop did not know the reason of the meeting 
of the teachers and children, but when they learned 
it was a Sunday-school, it was wonderful to see the 
effect it had on them. Some forsook the shop en- 
tirely. Some came for their rum two hours later 
than usual, when the school was dismissed; and a 
few would slip in with their bottle under their cloak 
during the hours of school. Indeed the morning 
custom of the shop was almogt broken up. ‘This is 
just what we might expect; for yust in proportion as 
Sunday-schools have their proper elect, they will 
put a stop to intemperance and Sabbath-breaking. 
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